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Mussolini gave his stab in the back we were about to give Adolf a kick in the soft under-belly.
The bad weather did not arrive. There was no sign of opposition, though there were a few false alarms and yellow warnings to uphold the belief that we were going to war. Generally speaking, the Spithead review atmosphere continued until, as we neared the French coast on the moonless night of August 15, there was an abrupt change of mood. I stood on deck, all gooseflesh, at 3.30 a.m. gripped with a cold expectancy that had switchback elements of fear. We were at concert tension, all the party spirit dowsed in the oppressive silence of pre-dawn. Our engine had stopped and there were winking red and green lights close at hand. Somebody whispered the explanation that they were morse-ing Abel, Baker, Charlie, indicating the limits of the transport area.
I could make out the dim shapes of other vessels. Surely the enemy could see all this. Why didn't they open fire? The unearthly silence continued. We could not discern the outline of the shore but knew that we were lying somewhere off St. Raphael, where Napoleon landed and departed on two ignominous occasions—his return from Egypt and his departure for St. Elba.
Time dragged on, in the chill eternity of the small hours. Would nothing stir? We were bored and dispirited, yet dreaded a sudden outburst of unbearable noise. At 4.30 our straining ears heard a distant hum that gradually swelled to . the' diapason of many aircraft overhead. The airborne boys were going in, and our hearts went with them, as we gnawed our lips in useless, ignorant anxiety. Yes, it was my ignorance that I found so exasperating, ignorance of what was really happening, plus the knowledge that, even if I knew, I could not report it, having no means of communication.
A few star=shells scratched the velvet drop-curtain. We heard some dull booms, That was all. It was days before we discovered that the airborne landings had been made without any opposition and almost without casualties, except in smashed gliders. The enemy had forced local farmers and labourers to stud their fields with nosts to stop glider land-acetiouslvn suppressing their excessive energy thiabout the entry into Rome. What was the world waiting to learn? Surely that         copy "queucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
